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QUALIFY FOR THE PREVENTORIUM 


The following regulation was adopted by the 
delegate assembly at the last general meeting of 
the Virginia Education Association: 


“After September 15, 1935, all teachers must 
have made their contributions of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund at least four months before 
the date of their application for admission to 
the Preventorium. Beginning teachers, how- 
ever, may be admitted immediately after their 
contributions are made provided these con- 
tributions are made prior to March 1 of the 
year they enter the teaching service.” 


For the purpose of facilitating teachers’ en- 
trance to the Preventorium and of complying 
with this regulation, the Welfare Committee is 
now endeavoring to compile a list of all teachers 
in the State who are eligible for the Preventorium. 
To this end the cooperation of all teachers and 
superintendents is earnestly requested. The 
superintendents can render a real service to the 
teachers by assisting the executive secretary to 
compile an accurate list of eligible teachers. 
Teachers can cooperate by informing promptly 
their superintendents of their status in respect to 
eligibility for the Preventorium. 


When the movement to establish the Preven- 
torium was first launched, collections were made 
by the various chairmen over the State and 
apparently complete individual records were not 
kept, except in a few districts. For this reason, 
the records of headquarters office are not com- 
plete. On September 1, 1927, headquarters office 
was charged with the work of making the collec- 
tions for the Preventorium Fund and since this 
date a full and accurate record has been kept of 
every contribution. In order to compile an accu- 
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rate list of those eligible for entrance to the Pre- 
ventorium and to launch the new system of ad- 
mission authorized by the Association some time 
ago, it becomes necessary to canvas all the teach- 
ers in the State. 


Within the next few weeks the executive secre- 
tary will request superintendents to canvass their 
teachers and to indicate for his information the 
names of those teachers who paid $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund before September 1, 1927. 


It is hoped that those teachers who find them- 
selves ineligible after this canvass is made will 
make their four dollar contribution at once so 
that all teachers now in service in Virginia may 
be eligible. 


In September, 1935, a new method for entrance 
to the Preventorium will be inaugurated. A blue 
Preventorium card will be issued, through the 
superintendents, to every teacher eligible to the 
Preventorium. 


Under this new plan, the teacher can go to the 
Preventorium and be admitted upon presentation 
of his membership card for the current year and 
his blue Preventorium card whenever he desires 
treatment without communicating with head- 
quarters office in Richmond. It will be necessary, 
however, for the teacher to notify the University 
Hospital before presenting himself in person for 
admission. Teachers are requested to apply for 
entrance to the Preventorium during regular 
week days and not on Saturdays, Sundays, or 
holidays. 


Teachers are utilizing the services of the Pre- 
ventorium in increasing numbers. Nearly one 
thousand have been treated since it was opened. 


FRED M. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Welfare Committee. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1935 


President John E. Martin has announced the 
following committees for 1935: 


Executive Committee 


John E. Martin, President.............. Suffolk 
H. D. Wolff, Treasurer Petersburg 
Robert M. Newton Hampton 
ND ii 4 oie 0 0 ced nawens Portsmouth 

Rustburg 


Board of Trustees 


Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman. . Newport News 
H. D. Wolff Petersburg 
Jessie P. Haynes Richmond 


Welfare Committee 


Fred M. Alexander, Chairman... Newport News 
A. L. Bennett Charlottesville 
Ee We 50 ince tn ss sea ees Elliston 


Legislative Committee 
i A are ee Richmond 
Hugh L. Sulfridge Charlottesville 
A. S. Greever Tazewell 
ead aged wg 09-0448 eee Norfolk 
Se Ee EERE ESTEE. 


Retirement Committee 


D. E. McQuilken, Chairman Roanoke 
POR BoE is deine Keseeds Norfolk 
H. D. Wolff Petersburg 
Fred M. Alexander............ Newport News 
Cornelia S. Adair Richmond 


Public Relations Committee 


E. S. Brinkley, Chairman 
District A—Louise Hendricks... Fredericksburg 
District B—W. F. Lawson............ Eastville 
District C—Roland Galvin Richmond 
District D—J. E. Mallonee Hopewell 
District E—E. B. Broadwater......... Chatham 
District F—Henrietta Dunlap .......Lexington 
District G—Maurice M. Collins..... Churchville 
District H—R. W. Eaves 

District I—C. M. Bussinger 

District J—D. B. Webb................ Louisa 
District K—J. H. T. Sutherland Clintwood 
District L—Zaidee Smith Portsmouth 
District M—R. L. Rosenbaum 


Pearisburg 
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School Costs Committee 
L. H. Johnson, Chairman Danville 
Pb b45% v0 scoeceeeed Appomattox 
SRA, Crt Emporia 


G. 
J. 


Child Welfare Committee 
J. Milton Shue, Chairman 
Henrico C. H., Richmond 
Orange 
Amelia 


Mary D. Richardson 
Roy Helms 
State-Wide Safety Conference 


a 





WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The 1935 meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations will be held August 
10-17 in Oxford, England. The meeting will be 
in conjunction with two other strong international 
organizations, the International Federation of 
Teachers Associations (elementary) and the In- 
ternational Federation of Associations of Teach- 
ers in Secondary Schools, which guarantees repre- 
sentation from most of the countries. Persons 
who attend will have opportunity for making in- 
teresting contacts with many lands. 

The British Committee is preparing for various 
sorts of entertainment and special tours under the 
direction of local committees. There will also be 
an exhibit of work of children of the English 
schools. Oxford itself, as the seat of one of the 
oldest and best known universities, presents many 
attractions. Distinguished speakers will be on 
the program and personalities known world-wide 
will be presented at the general sessions. 





The Virginia Breakfast at the N. E. A. 
meeting in Denver will be held in the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Tuesday, July 2, 
1935, at 7:45 A. M. Price, 65 cents. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING TEACHERS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO 
THE PREVENTORIUM ACCORDING TO RECORDS IN HEADQUARTERS 
OFFICE, MARCH 23, 1935 


No. of No. of 
County Members No. Per Cent County Members No. Per Cent 
1934-35 Eligible Eligible 1934-35 Eligible Eligible 

| Se 161 56... 35 Highland 33 4 12 
Albemarle 119 82 69 Isle of Wight 53 9 17 
SS aa 125 Ss fF James City 15 7 47 
Amelia 39 11 28 King and Queen 31 1 3 
Amherst 93 18 19 King George 29 10 34 
Appomattox........ 52 9 17 King William....... 36 i 
Arlington 146 te: | Lancaster 37 7. & 
253 a.. 2s 215 6 3 

45 3 3s i reer 114 26 «23 

175 ae Louisa 67 27 + 40 

54 2 4 Lunenburg.......... 73 oo -@ 

Botetourt 110 22 Madison 45 26 = 58 
Brunswick 82 16 20 Mathews........... 46 14 30 
Dercmenes.......... 126 2  @ Mecklenburg 126 48 38 
Buckingham 69 30 3=—43 Middlesex 33 , @ 
Campbell 130 24 18 Montgomery 125 11 9 
Caroline 62 25 40 Nansemond 74 1 1 
Carroll 179 7 4 Nelson 99 55 56 
Charles City 11 o Fa New Kent 15 4 27 
Charlotte 82 20 24 EG 135 36 = 27 
Chesterfield 22 17 Nottoway 67 8 12 
i” ee 42 24 57 Northampton 76 3 4 
rai 30 . ww Northumberland... . 48 20 42 
74 46 62 73 54 74 

Cumberland........ 33 > 95 44 46 
Dickenson 14 10 123 6 5 
Dinwiddie 59 27 +446 Pittsylvania 263 86 8633 
Elizabeth City...... 18 17 Powhatan 24 >’ 
di oir ai ahaa A 27 2 7 Prince Edward 46 7 2 
| er 16 10 Prince George 46 14 30 
28 26 Princess Anne 68 12 18 

1 9/10 Prince William a lUSE 

25 68 Pulaski 14 12 

Franklin 24 14 Rappahannock ee 
Frederick 13 14 Richmond 3 9 
8 7 Roanoke 87 38 

Gloucester 2 4 Rockbridge =~ 2 
Goochland 8 27 Rockingham 67 30 
9 6 23 14 

12 40 1 ‘10 

29 =73 56 32 

IN a 0s wick eects 55 28 21 12 
Hanover a.6hUMSSH 29s 3:1 
a Spotsylvania 19 43 

30. = 30 Stafford 14 30 
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No. of 
Members No. Per Cent 
1934-35 Eligible Eligible 
13 45 
28 86660 
21 10 
40 75 
3°83 
Washington 15 6 
Westmoreland 7 16 
Wise 214 64 
25 18 
3 9 


Alexandria 

Bristol 

Buena Vista 
Charlottesville 
Clifton Forge 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg.......... 
Martinsville....... 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 


Roanoke 
South Norfolk....... 


Williamsburg 
Winchester 

Hopewell 

S. T. C. Farmville. . . 
S.T.C. Fredericksburg 
S.T.C. Harrisonburg. 
S.T.C. East Radford. 


University of Va..... 
William and Mary... 
State Board of Edu.. 
Va. Sch. for Deaf & 


13,071 


CHILD HEALTH DAY, 1935 
Governor’s Proclamation 


WHEREAS, it is essential that we conserve and de- 
velop our human resources; and 


WHEREAS, the health and welfare of children de- 
velop a finer citizenry ; and 


WHEREAS, the responsibility for the well-being of 
children is the duty of individuals, communities, and the 
State; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, GEORGE C. PEERY, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, do urge our citizens to observe a Child 
Health Day this spring in every community, county and 
city, that we may unite in developing the highest type of 
service for Virginia’s children. 

GIVEN under my hand and under the lesser seal of the 
Commonwealth, at Richmond, this twenty-first day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-five and in the one hundred and fifty-ninth year 


of the Commonwealth. 
GEO. C. PEERY, 
Governor of Virginia. 
By the Governor : 
PETER SAUNDERS, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Program Suggestions 


We suggest the use of activities such as singing, danc- 
ing, games, plays, demonstrations, etc., utilizing as much 
as possible those already learned. 

1. Community singing. 

2. Reading of Governor’s Proclamation. 

. Folk Dance (already learned). 

. First Aid Demonstration by Boy Scouts. 

. Short Health Play. 


. Talk by prominent citizen on “Progressive Health 
Work Pays.” (Material for this talk will be fur- 
nished by State Department of Health upon request.) 


. Demonstration of Physical Education (including in- 
tramural sports.) 


8. Community social games and singing. 

Groups for Special Recognition: Five Point pupils; 
“High” Five Point pupils; Five Point Beginners for next 
session. 

Material: Upon request, the State Department of 


Health can send a limited number of copies of the Gov- 
ernor’s Proclamation, Health plays, Health songs, etc. 
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All-Expense Tour to Denver and the Rockies 


| 
| 


The cost of this all-expense tour is held to the 
lowest possible minimum and will cover all 
expenses except meals while in Denver attending 
the convention. The party will have the comforts 


_,of air conditioned Pullman cars, diners, and 


lounges, and will stay at first-class hotels. 

The tour will leave Norfolk, Petersburg, Rich- 
mond, Lynchburg and Roanoke on June 27, re- 
turning July 8 (11 days) and July 13 (16 days), 


| according to the tour selected. 


Continental Divide from Denver Civic Center 


It now looks as if we shall have a large party 
of Virginia teachers and their friends going to the 
annual convention of the National Education 
Association in Denver next summer. We are 
receiving daily from every part of the State in- 
quiries and requests for the printed folder giving 
full details of the trip to Denver and the post- 
convention tours to Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake City 
and the Yellowstone National Park. We have 
received over one hundred and fifty inquiries and 
every mail brings more. 

By June 1, the reservations will be made and 


we should not be surprised if it takes two, or even § 


three, Pullman cars to take the Virginia party to 
the West. The party will not be confined to 
teachers but anyone may take advantage of this 
opportunity to see the West under the most 
pleasant and inexpensive travel conditions. 


The choice of three tours has been arranged. 

Use the coupon below to obtain the printed 
folder in which is given full and complete infor- 
mation as to cost, train schedule, sight-seeing, 


hotels, etc. 


Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tear off this coupon and mail to 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 


Please send me descriptive folder of official all-expense tours to N. E. A. convention at Denver. 


(Check here) 
( ) Tour A—To Denver and return 


( ) Tour B—To Denver and Pike’s Peak and return 
( ) Tour C—To Denver, Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake City and Yellowstone Park and return 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


VACATION TIME IS COMING 
May be sung. Tune Coming Through the Rye. 


Oh, vacation time is coming 
With its song and cheer, 
Flowers on hillsides wasting 

For this time so dear. 


Chorus 
And with hearts so glad and happy, 
And with songs so gay, 
With the bees and birds we’ll wander 
To the woods away. 


Gathering flowers from the hillside, 
Thinking of the love 
That is shown through these sweet 
flowers 
By our God above. 
—BERTHA VANDERPOOL. 


HE DIDN’T THINK 
Once there was a robin 
Lived outside your door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 


“No, no,” said the mother, 
“You must stay with me; 

“Little birds are safest 
“Sitting in a tree.” 


“T don’t care,” said robin, 
And he gave his tail a fling. 
“T don’t think the old folks 
“Know quite everything.” 


Down he flew and kitty seized him 
Before he’d time to blink; 
“Oh,” he cried, “I’m sorry 
“Alas! I didn’t think.” 
—UNKNOWN. 


RETARDED CHILDREN 
At a meeting of teachers, supervisors, principals 
and superintendents, we heard this subject dis- 


cussed fully and ably. We rejoiced in this meet- 
ing because of its democracy. Not one of the 
representatives of the four departments men- 
tioned here was excluded, hence each had an in- 
sight into the problems of the others. Because of 
this we received fresh inspiration, information 
and courage. We knew better how to handle a 
retarded child. 

Have you a retarded child who appears either 
unable or slow to learn? A child’s school failure 
and retardation are not only the result of a mental 
defect or intellectual dullness but may also be 
caused by emotional disturbances and conflicts in 
his life. Physical defects which have not been 
corrected and malnutrition also play a part in his 
retardation. 

Mental tests.—An individual mental test, given 
by a competent and adequately trained psychol- 
ogist, is indispensable before any judgment of the 
child’s ability can be made. This test gives a 
correct rating of his innate ability, but the test 
may not give the full extent of his ability because 
of emotional tension, language handicap, deafness, 
poor eyesight. It is only fair, then, to the child 
to have him retested under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Sometimes we have physically handicapped 
pupils who, because of circumstances, cannot have 
the difficulty removed, but even then a teacher 
may help. In Bedford County there is a wonder- 
ful teacher who, by her sympathy and under- 
standing, is helping a pupil with defective speech 
and hearing to progress from grade to grade; not 
only so, but in character development as well. 

The feeble-minded child—We find compara- 
tively few children whose I.Q. is below 70 in the 
classroom. What can we do to help him? Place 
him in a special class if possible; if not, do not 
worry over his failure, do not nag him, and don’t 
be discouraged if he “doesn’t learn a single thing.” 
Find a simple occupation that interests him. A 
child of 12, with a mental age of 7, can be kept 
repeating the occupation until he may climb to 
the next step. 

Remember this—a feeble-minded child feeling 
at ease in the social setting of a classroom is 
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learning much to help him in future adjustment 
to the outside world. 

The dull-normal child.—It was conceded by the 
teachers in this meeting that this class of chil- 
dren furnishes the largest problem in retardation 
because our school curriculum does not meet its 
needs. However, teachers can help these children 
to become stable citizens though they fail in 
school. 

Promotion.—In the majority of cases promo- 
tion helps such children. Constantly repeating 
grades encourages infeviority complex, causes 
loss of self-respect that comes from failure. A big 
overgrown boy, aged 12, sitting in a small seat— 
or a large seat but with fourth-grade pupils—be- 
comes ashamed and self-conscious, especially if 
he is teased about it. His reactions to these feel- 
ings may take the form of restlessness, indiffer- 
ence, misbehavior, truancy and even delinquency. 

Sometimes unwholesome experiences at home 
may block the child in using what intelligence he 
has. 

The teacher’s part should be to make the child 
understand that she knows he has failed through 
no fault of his own. She should cause him to 
feel that she approves of his efforts and encourage 
him to try again. 


FADS AND FRILLS 


What are fads and frills? We could get no 
agreement on this subject if we should put it to a 
public vote. Argument on this subject is not 
based upon the need or justification of subjects in 
the curriculum but entirely in terms of money re- 
gardless of the denial of educational opportuni- 
ties to children. We submit that the school pro- 
gram should not be ruthlessly curtailed simply by 
public demand, nor yet to satisfy the whims of the 
selfish individual who is willing to sacrifice child- 
hood in order to cut down his tax bill a few 
pennies. 

The pressure to return to the three “‘R’s” has 
back of it the notion that schools of forty years 
ago are the kind of schools needed today. The 
old three “R” curriculum is as obsolete as the 
horse and buggy. Why not return to the horse 
and buggy? Why have electric lights, plumbing, 
sanitary sewers, paved roads? It is no more 
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possible to go back to a school curriculum of forty 
years ago than it is to change other social condi- 
tions. If the school costs are to be reduced any 
further this reduction must be worked out in an 
orderly manner by those who know most about 
the public schools and the demands upon them. 
After all, the experienced and intelligent school- 
man can point the way to economies in school 
costs with minimum hurt to the schools. We must 
either continue the full program—fads and frills, 
too, if you please—or the State must be honest 
enough to take from the school the job of train- 
ing all the children until they are fifteen years of 
age. School officials know it is true that there 
are thousands of instances in Virginia in which 
they are forced to resort to manual training, 
music, art and all of the other subjects of similar 
character to find subjects from which the pupils 
will profit. Then you ask, What is now happening 
to the rural schools in which the so-called fads and 
frills are not taught? The answer is they must 
continue “to eat of the crumbs which fall from 
the Master’s table.” These and their products are 
shining examples of what a three “R” school is 
and does. True, we have some rural high schools 
which are not classed as three “R,” but the vast 
majority of rural children receive all their school- 
ing in one and two-room schools. Study the re- 
sult of the work of these schools and then you 
may know what a three “R” school is. 


BELIEVE IN YOUTH 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, leader of vocational 
guidance work, New York, in a recent address 
said something like this: “Sometime ago a dis- 
tinguished gentleman in Ohio wrote me a letter in 
which he expressed his lack of faith in the young 
people of this generation because of the character 
of the questions they ask.” Dr. Poling replied, 
“The questions asked by them are their own ques- 
tions not mine. They are not thinking of life in 
terms of my thinking today, and it is well they 
do not so think. Their questions are fair and 
reasonable because they relate to the life that is 
for them unfolding, to problems they have not 
solved, to difficulties they have not yet mastered, 
and we need to remember and think as they think 
and look with them. This confidence is because 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


I know young people well enough to know that 
my faith in them is justified again and again 
and I choose to rest the case with that word 
‘Believe’. He then recited this instance: 
‘Believe.’ I can see him now, the old father 
with whom, on occasion, I rode down the back 
lane into the great works, behind the iron 
grey, sitting high in the wagon, and when we 
returned we would stop at the bars and he would 
get down from the high seat and trust me with the 
reins; having opened the gate, he would climb 
back and take the reins from my small hands and 
drive through. Then came an afternoon when 
he climbed down, opened the gate, and then he 
hesitated for just an instant, looked at me with a 
smile and said confidently, ‘Drive through.’ And 
I drove through. I can feel now the sensation 
that sent electricity out through my finger tips 
upon the reins. I can feel now the tug of the 
mighty shoulders against my puny shoulders. I 
can feel now what I felt when my hand came 
down upon the leather. I drove through. I hear 
him today, ‘Drive through’.” Somehow in our 
educational program we must say that to our 
young people, “Drive through, drive through.” 
Wider fields lie beyond, drive through ; there are 
greater opportunities there, drive through. We 
trust you with the reins, with the mighty greys, 
drive through. Then the high station in which 
they feel remote, alone, they take possession of, 
and drive through. 


>»)? 


Inspiration.—Sometimes we think that inspira- 
tion is ninety per cent of educational attainments. 
Your pupils may not remember a single thing you 
tried to teach them but they will not forget you, if 
you have succeeded in inspiring them to drive 
through. 

Someone has said that “Information plus in- 
spiration, multiplied by perspiration, equals con- 
summation—not consomme, but consummation, 
success.” As we see it, it is the suggestion of a 
philosophy that should be ours as we go out, 
wherever we may go, to be counsellors with young 
people. 


er 
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GRADE YOURSELF 

What are “some of the miseducational results 
which have attended the diversion of the earlier 
agricultural individualism into the competitive 
economic individualism of present society ?” 

What are some of the conditions that seem to 
emphasize the need for a program of education that 
extends beyond the years of the formal school? 

Describe briefly how the school can “set up an 
environment in which all of its members, through 
active participation in its organization and control, 
may move progressively to a more complete appre- 
ciation of the deeper significance of the democratic 
way of life.” 

Briefly outline a tentative school program for 
character development. 

How may school, social and industrial agencies 
of a community be related in behalf of the educa- 
tion and welfare of the children of a community? 

Discuss: “Education, as we conceive it, is a pro- 
cess of social interaction carried on in behalf of 
consequences which are themselves social.” 

No doubt every person on the field of education 
has some ideas about each of these questions but 
may encounter difficulty in attempting to express 
them fully and significantly. He may sense that 
education is not “clicking,” but may at the same 
time remain unconscious of the reasons and of 

;their implications for education. 

However, educational savants are not remaining 
unmoved by the challenge of the impact of rapid 
social change upon educational theory and prac- 
tice. In reading what they have to say, one pro- 
gresses more rapidly and profitably if he follows 
a plan. An excellent guide may be found in a 
Directed Reading Course prepared by J. L. Mana- 
han and A. M. Jarman, of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Virginia, entitled 
“Trends in Recent Educational Thought and 
Practice.” 

For further information about this new Directed 
Reading Course apply to the Extension Division, 
University, Virginia. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO FOURTH GRADE TEACHERS FOR USING 
THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


OTE that we start in every grade with an 
N interest, not with subject matter. The 
child has a native interest in the spectacu- 

lar, the daring, the adventurous, and in general 
activity. By the time he reaches the fourth grade 
he has acquired many new interests in this phase 
of life. He has a keen interest in hero stories 
and stories of pioneers; has acquired many in- 
terests in his own home life and in the home life 
of his neighbors and is ready to read about and 
to talk about pioneer and colonial home life. All 
the teacher has to do is to direct and stimulate 
and encourage this interest. But an interest 
usually implies something on the outside ; the child 
is interested in something. This necessitates sub- 
ject matter and activity. We cannot get meal 
from the spout without putting corn into the hop- 
per; neither can we saw wood very well without 
asaw. The child has to have ideas to think with, 
materials to do with, subject matter to read and 
study and to gather ideas from. We cannot main- 
tain an interest, much less increase it, without an 
abundance of rich material and an abundance of 
appropriate subject matter with which to work. 
The new Course of Study has certainly done a 
fine piece of work in giving us a bibliography for 
the grades. The teacher’s part is to select, eval- 
uate, sift, organize, and apply to her own group. 
One of the key words of this Course is adapta- 
tion. The Center of Interest is adaptation of life 
to advancing physical frontiers. This means in 
simple language that the subject, or big topic, for 
the fourth grade is pioneer and colonial life. Put 
in the form of problems it means: How did the 
pioneers and colonists adapt themselves to condi- 
tions as they found them? How did they live and 
learn and enjoy life? How did they protect them- 
selves from their enemies? What weapons did 
they use? What kind of homes did they build? 
How did they travel and communicate with one 
another? How did they educate their children? 


What was the nature of their religious life ? What 
was the nature of their music, literature, and art? 

The big interest—pioneer and colonial life— 
has eight aspects for emphasis. In simple lan- 
guage, it has eight phases, or sub-divisions, of 
pioneer and colonial living and learning. The 
problems listed above are expressions of these 
phases. All of these phases are means of leading 
the child to a better understanding and a fuller 
appreciation of pioneer and colonial living. The 
most important activity of the fourth grade, in 
fact, is reading about and talking about frontier 
living. 

The principle of considering and organizing 
subject matter into big units is not new. Charles 
and Frank McMurry taught us in the nineties this 
principle. I recall that Frank McMurry defined 
education as the mastery of the few big truths of 
a subject. The new Course of Study has followed 
this principle ; it has given us the basis for organ- 
izing subject matter, materials, school activities, 
and even life itself, into big functional units. It 
has not only given us pioneer and colonial life as 
the big topic for the fourth grade but has given us 
eight smaller topics, or divisions, of the larger 
subject—pioneer and colonial life. 

One of the distinctions that ought to be made 
in the beginning of this grade is the difference 
between the pioneer and the colonist. The dis- 
tinction ought to be made very simple and very 
clear. Fourth grade children can be led to see 
that the pioneer is one who goes before, who leads, 
who blazes the trail, and makes it possible for 
others to come. He is not a home builder as is 
the colonist ; he moves from place to place, is the 
forerunner of the settler or the colonist. He 
builds a temporary home, a log cabin, and lives 
by hunting, trapping, fishing, and sometimes cul- 
tivates a small plot of land. 

Daniel Boone is a typical pioneer. For this 
reason a study of his life should be made a unit 
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of work in the fourth grade. The teacher will not 
have to lead the children to select this unit; they 
will do that themselves if given a chance. Neither 
will she have to motivate it ; the story will be self- 
motivating. It will be a thrilling story for fourth 
grade children from start to finish. 

But, at this time, I am not interested in Daniel 
Boone except as an illustration of typical pioneer 
living. He went into Kentucky first, he led the 
way, and made it possible for others to come. He 
built a fort in which he lived, the Wilderness 
Road, and pushed back the Indians across the 
Ohio River. He contended with wolves, tigers, 
panthers, bears, and Indians, risked his life many 
times in order to make it possible for others to 
come and to settle in Kentucky. He became 
Kentucky’s greatest pioneer and explorer. What 
Virginia owes to Captain John Smith, William 
Byrd, Abraham Wood, Dr. Thomas Walker, 
Governor Spotswood, Kentucky owes to Daniel 
Boone. Yet, Daniel Boone did not settle in Ken- 
tucky. He was not a settler, or a home builder; 
he was atrue pioneer. He went before, blazed the 
trail, and made it possible for home builders to 
come. He was by nature a hunter and trapper, an 
explorer, an adventurer, a fighter, not a settler. 
He spent eleven years of his life in Kentucky, but 
he lived in his fort. He was too busy hunting 
wild animals and fighting Indians to build a home. 

The colonist, on the other hand, was mainly a 
home builder. He secured a body of land as soon 
as he could, built a home, and farmed for a living 
in contrast with the pioneer who looked for a 
temporary camp site, built a log cabin, and hunted 
for a living. The colonists of Eastern Virginia 
were first pioneers and then settlers, or home 
builders. So were the settlers of Jamestown. 
They drove back the Indians and then built per- 
manent homes. William Byrd pushed forward 
until he reached the Falls of James River. Here 
he acquired “Westover” as a permanent home, and 
later founded Richmond. Colonel Peter Jones 
pushed forward to Appomattox Falls where he 
built a home and later founded the city of 
Petersburg. 

Governor Spotswood is the best example we 
have of a colonist and a pioneer all in one. A few 
facts about his life may not be out of place in this 
paper since its purpose is to offer immediate help 
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to fourth grade teachers. Later on the writer 
hopes to present his life in detail. 

Governor Spotswood was sent to the Virginia 
Colony in 1710 by King George I. He was then 
thirty-four years old and in the prime of life. He 
served the Colony as Governor for twelve years 
and is considered to have been one of the best and 
wisest of the royal Governors. The Virginia 
Colony at that time had twenty-four counties and 
about 100,000 inhabitants. Governor Spotswood 
secured a charter for Williamsburg, laid it off in 
streets, built a beautiful church, erected a hand- 
some theatre, built the Powder Horn, and other 
public buildings. One of the wise things he did 
was to move the capital from Jamestown to 
Williamsburg. In the field of industry he opened 
up some mines in Orange County and established 
an iron furnace at Germanna where he later built 
a summer home for himself. 

His expedition started from Chelsea, the home 
of his son-in-law, August 1, 1716. The first lap 
of his journey was from Chelsea, near Williams- 
burg, to Germanna, in Orange County. He him- 
self traveled to Germanna by carriage while his 
knights traveled on horseback. At Germanna his 
expedition was delayed several days for further 
organization and preparation. The horses had to 
be shod, more supplies secured, and new men en- 
listed. When they started from here for the 
wilderness the party consisted of fifty men all 
mounted on splendid steeds. They reached one 
of the highest peaks of the Blue Ridge, Swift Run 
Gap in Augusta County, September 5, 1716, where 
they caught their first glimpse of the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. Here they drank freely to 
the health of the King and then continued their 
journey over into the Valley. On September 6, 
they crossed the Shenandoah River and took 
possession of the Wilderness in the name of King 
George I. 

In this expedition Governor Spotswood, the 
colonist, was a true pioneer. He went first not to 
settle but to make it possible for others to settle. 
He was the forerunner of the Germans who 
settled at Winchester, of the Scotch-Irish who 
settled at Staunton. He led the Lewises and many 
others to settle in the Valley. He went to see this 
beautiful wilderness valley for himself, he saw, 
but he was conquered. Every fourth grade child 
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of Virginia ought to know the story of the 9. Make a list of pioneers of your own com- 


“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.” 


Possible Activities 


The Course of Study suggests many activities. 
I am offering a few that any rural school can 
carry out successfully : 


4. 


In your reading, make a list of pioneers, 
those who interest you most and those whom 
you would like to study further. 


. During your periods for planning, discuss 


these pioneers and try to agree on five or six 

for special study. 

Make a list of topics for each pioneer similar 

to the following: 

a. What did he do to make him worthy of 
special study? 

b. How did he happen to do this? 

c. Who helped him do it? 

d. What were the most interesting incidents 
of his life? 

e. What difficulties did he meet? 

f. How does what he did affect us? 

In your reading, make a list of differences 

between the activities of the pioneer home 

and the activities of the colonial home. 

In your reading, make a list of the games and 

the forms of recreation engaged in by boys 

and girls of colonial times. Which of these 

games are engaged in by boys and girls of 

today ? 


. In your reading, make a list of key words of 


pioneer and colonial life, such as canoe, rifle, 
tomahawk, flatboat, raft, Indian, woodman, 
hunter, wigwam, explorer, frontier, colony, 
pioneer, blockhouse, wampum, fort, scout, 
homespun cloth, Kentucky jeans, woodcraft, 
and use them for spelling lessons. The mean- 
ing of these words should be discussed with 
the children. 

In your reading, make a list of the character- 
istics of Indian life. This activity should 
probably be made a unit of study. 

Write short stories of the following pioneers 
after you have read all you can find about 
them and discuss them in class: Columbus, 
Captain John Smith, Alexander Spotswood, 
William Byrd, Abraham Wood, Dr. Thomas 
Walker, John Lewis, Daniel Boone, George 
Rogers Clark, William Clark, Walter Reed, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
others. 


munity. Find out the names of the first 
settlers, the first doctor, the first teacher, the 
first singing master, the first explorers, the 
first industries. 


. Visit as many historical spots as you can such 


as, Wakefield, Westover, Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg, St. John’s Church, Stratford, 
Mount Vernon. From the Radford State 
Teachers College we visit Ingles Ferry, Fort 
Chiswell, Draper’s Meadows, Smithfield, 
McDonald’s Fort, Old Shot Tower in Wythe 
County, Leadmines, Mountain Lake, Natural 
Tunnel, etc. 
Make a school musuem consisting of early 
cooking utensils, early farming implements, 
pictures of early people, weapons of Indians, 
old books, weapons of pioneers, etc. Let 
these things be a part of the school exhibit. 
Make a list of modern pioneers such as the 
following: Alexander Graham Bell, Andrew 
Carnegie, Abraham Lincoln, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Henry Ford, Cyrus McCormick, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Charles Lindbergh, Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, Amelia Earhart, M. F. Maury, Robert 
Fulton, Marconi, Madame Curé, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Find out all you can about them 
and then write a stort story about each. 
Make pictures of pioneer and colonial homes, 
Daniel Boone’s fort, a blockhouse, an old field 
school, a covered wagon, etc. 
Fourth Grade teachers will find the following 
bibliography helpful : 
Bass—Stories of Pioneer Life—D. C. Heath 
Eggleston—A First Book in American His- 
tory—American Book Company 
Bailey—Boys and Girls of Colonial Days— 
A. Flanagan Company 
Garner and Henson—Our Country’s History 
—Bobbs Merrill Company 
Thorpe—Junior History of the United States 
—Eldredge and Brothers 
McMurry—Special Method in History— 
Macmillan 
Summers—History of Southwest Virginia— 
Hill Printing Company 
Halleck and Frantz—Makers of Our Nation 
—American Book Company 
Willis-Saunders—The Story of Virginia— 
Newson and Company. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


You cannot hitch the world to a post, go slumming, and find it there 
when you return. We tried that during the insane years of 1914 to 1929. 





Teach children to live. No one else can live their lives for them. 





Make a thing mysterious and the ignorant will regard it as wisdom, the 
initiate will smile. 





When a man knows enough to know that he does not know enough and 
is in doubt about what he knows, it is then that he takes the first step on 
the road to wisdom. 





Each morning the sun rises on a new world. Are you in step? 





: Nature has never modified her laws to conform to the conventions of 
society or the shibboleths of any political party. Society and governments 
have frequently competed with Nature in her more devastating aspects. 
The idealist and the scientist have waged an unequal fight to build man a 
better world. 





If there is a high purpose in your life you have created it. 





If you are an idealist you will probably be honored with a crown of 
thorns. The “practical” world has striven desperately to give one of the 
finest words in the language a bad connotation, and has almost succeeded. 





Democracy, like Christianity, is a dream about a dream. On account 
of selfishness and greed—the militant and insatiable acquisitiveness of man 
—the desirable ends of democracy have not been achieved. Is it because 
man places a high value on the unattainable that “democracy” is still the 
best drawing subject for a fourth of July oration, or a speech on the 
hustings ? 





The Tentative Course of Study is built around the idea of a democracy. 
Can children be trained for a democracy in an autocratic schoolroom? If 
democracy is a “way of living,” the child must live that life—in the school- 
room. This is the first step in the revised curriculum. 





There is a growing sentiment in America for a state-controlled and 
financed school system in the interests of economy and social justice. An 
ox-cart philosophy, propounded by ox-cart minds, has been responsible 
for the present system under which pupils on opposite sides of an imagi- 
nary line receive in one county 190 days of-schooling, in another, 129 days. 





Learn the lesson yourself before you attempt to teach it. Dogs and 
children have great intuitive capacity for detecting sham. 
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Failure Rate of Virginia Secondary Schools 


ACCREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By WILLIAM R. SMITHEY, Professor Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


HIS report, concerned with the percentage 

of failures of the 1933 graduates of Vir- 

ginia secondary schools accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools who entered institutions of higher learn- 
ing in September, 1933, is similar to the report 
published in the May, 1934, issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. Failure rates are here 
presented for the academic session of 1933-1934, 
together with the failure rates for the academic 
session of 1932-1933. Average failure rates for 
the period 1926-1932 are also given. It should be 


remembered that these failure rates are not alto- 
gether reliable indices of the worth of the second- 
ary schools concerned. 


These figures are presented for what they are 
worth. No claim is made that they are free from 
errors, although every effort has been made to 
secure accuracy. The data upon which the fail- 
ure rates were computed were furnished to the 
writer by Dr. Joseph Roemer, Secretary, Second- 
ary Commission of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 








SESSION 1933-1934 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total High School 
Enrolment 





Graduated 

College 

College 

Hours Passed 
Hours Failed 
Failed 1933-1934 
Failed 1932-1933 
Failures 1926-1932 





Number Entered 

Per Cent Entered 

Total Semester 

Total Semester 

Per Cent Semester Hours 
Per Cent Semester Hours 
Average Per Cent of 


Number 





Fentress, Great Bridge High School 
Holland High School 

Norfolk, Kempsville High School 
Norfolk, Norview High Sch 
Norfolk, Portlock High School 
Richmond, Varina — High School 
Warrenton Country 

Waynesboro, Woodrow Wilson High School 
Morrison High School 

Alexandria, Episcopal High School 

Bristol, Sullins College High School 

Cape Charles High School 

pO ere 
Woodberry Forest School 

Winchester, — High School 

Staunton, R. E. Lee High School 

Saltville High School 

Troutville High School 

Fredericksburg, College Training High School 
Richmond, St. “egy ome s School 
Harrisonburg High 

Norfolk, Maury High Sheol 

Hopewe!l High School 

Manassas High School 

Fredericksburg High School 

Glade Spring High School 

Churchland High School 

Danville, Geo. Washington High School 
Alexandria, George i 

Danville, Averett College High School 
Amherst High School 

Covington High School 

Clintwood, Dickenson Memoria! High School 
Courtland High School 

Staunton, Stuart Hall 

Lynchburg, E. C. Glass High School 
Whitmell Farm Life School 
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SESSION 1933-1934 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


Enrolment 
Graduated 

College 

Hours Passed 
Hours Failed 
Failed 1933-1934 
Failed 1932-1933 
Failures 1926-1932 


College 
Per Cent Semester Hours 


Total High School 
Number 

Number Entered 

Per Cent Entered 

Total Semester 

Total Semester 

Per Cent Semester Hours 
Average Per Cent of 








Warrenton High School 
Chatham, Pittsylvania High School 
Burkeville High School 
Bridgewater High School 
Culpeper High School 
Salem, Andrew Lewis High School 
Richmond, John Marshall High School 
Bristol, Virginia Intermont High School 
Clarendon, Washington-Lee High School 
Suffolk High School 
Newport News High School 
Oceana High School 
Chatham Hall 
Hampton High School 
Richmond, Thomas Jefferson High School 
Marion High School 
st a Seer 
Rocky Mount High School 
Galax High School 
Clarksville High School 
Pulaski High School 
Emporia, Greensville County High School 
Alexandria High School 
Richmond, Collegiate School for Girls 
Crewe High School 
Christchurch School 
Lexington High School 
Portsmouth, Woodrow Wilson High School 
Waverly High School 
Chase City High School 
Danville, Stratford Hall 
Lawrenceville High School 
Franklin High School 
Farmville High School 
Roanoke, Jefferson Senior High School 
Blackstone High Sch 
Portsmouth, Cradock, High School 
Bristol, Virginia High School 
Williamsburg, Matthew Whaley High School 
South Boston, C. H. Friend High School 
Waynesboro, Fishburne Military Academy 
Clifton Forge High School 
Charlottesville, Lane High School 
Woodstock, Massanutten Military Academy 
Staunton Military Academy 
Blackstone College for Girls 
Manassas, The Swavely School 
Danville, Virginia Presbyterian School 
Vinton, William Byrd High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia Episcopal High School 
South Norfolk High School 
Chatham, Hargrave Military Academy 
Fork Union Military Academy 
Abingdon, William King High School 
Bedford High School 
Appalachia High School 
West Point High School 

- Front Royal, Randolph-Macon Academy 
Winchester, Shenandoah Valley Academy 
Portsmouth, Deep Creek 
Critz, Hardin-Reynolds High School 
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Average Per cent of Failures in these Virginia Schools. 
Average Per cent of Failures in all Schools of South- 
ern Association Territory 
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A Challenge to Virginia Educators 


By W. E. GARNETT, V. P. I., Blacksburg 


N the last issue of the Journal some figures 
| were given to show the magnitude of Vir- 

ginia’s marginal population problem. The 
relations to this problem of several fundamental 
social and economic changes were also briefly in- 
dicated. In this article some of the educational 
implications of the question will be briefly con- 
sidered. 

Why do practically half of the white families 
in Virginia’s rural areas occupy a marginal status? 
Is it because of inferior biological inheritance? 
Or, is it due to adverse environmental conditions, 
including neglect of various social agencies? If 
the former is the determining factor the situation 
is largely hopeless from the improvement stand- 


point. If the iatter is primarily responsible, then 
improvement is largely a matter of environmental 
adjustments and improved programs of social in- 
stitutions and agencies. 

Such evidence as is available indicates that both 
biological and environmental factors play a part. 
That the problem is not hopeless biologically is 
indicated by the date of Tables 1 and 2. 

The teachers of a number of schools were asked 
to rate their pupils on an A-B-C-D scale according 
to their estimate of the pupils’ ability. The pupils 
were then classified according to their family 
status. It will be noted that practically as high a 
percentage of the children from the marginal 
status families were classed as of A or B ability as 


TABLE 1. Asrvity RATINGs oF 2,095 CHILDREN BY SOCIAL STATUS 
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Total | 


Tenants, Hired Laborers 


Owners and Marginal Owners 





Ability | 
Ratings 


Number | Per Cent 
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Number Per Cent 


Per Cent 





289 
532 
795 
479 


13. 
24. 
37. 
24. 


206 
375 
566 
371 








2,095 





100. 1,518 100. 
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TABLE 2. I. 


’s OF 467 CHILDREN BY SOCIAL STATUS 








| 
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Total 


Tenants, Hired Laborers 
and Marginal Owners* 





Number Per Cent | 


Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Owners 
| 
| 





74 
137 
174 

82 


75—under... 


| 


14.9 
28.0 
38.3 
18.8 


26 
49 
67 
33 











8 
J 
3 
6 
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100. 


| 


467 





175 100.0 














*Marginal owners are those paying less than $1.00 taxes on real estate and personal property. 
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from the more prosperous owner group. On the 
other hand, there were many more children from 
marginal families in the D group. The group in- 
telligence test showed substantially the same re- 
sults. These figures indicate that there is a large 
amount of potential ability within the marginal 
group—ability which in many cases never has an 
opportunity to develop. On the other hand, they 
also indicate that there are many population strains 
in our midst with little mental ability. 

The problem of school retardation and failures 
is closely bound up with this question of marginal 
population. According to the last report of the 
State Department of Education, 18.9 per cent of 
the white school enrolment of the counties was re- 
tarded one year and 24.7 per cent two or more 
years. Retardation and failures not only compli- 
cate classroom procedure but also greatly add to 
school cost. Studies of sample situations show 
that retardation and failures are almost double as 
high among children from marginal families. Part 
of this is due to ability differences, but unfavorable 
environmental surroundings are also important. 
The difficulty children from marginal families have 
in getting physical defects corrected is one of their 
worst environmental handicaps. 

Student mortality is much higher in the marginal 
group than among those from more prosperous 
homes. An analysis of the grade enrolment figures 
of several high schools (including their feeder 
grade schools), which together had 1,202 children 
of owners and 2,017 children of marginal owners, 
tenants and hired laborers, showed 25 per cent of 
the former group in the high school grades as com- 
pared to 14.5 per cent in the latter. Relatively few 
young people from marginal homes finish high 
school. For instance, a check on this point in two 
high school areas where more than half of the chil- 
dren were of the marginal status showed only 40 
from such homes graduating from high school in 
the past ten years as compared to 273 from the more 
prosperous owner homes. Furthermore, an analysis 
of the enrolment in vocational agriculture in these 
schools for a fifteen year period showed only 22 of 
the marginal status registered for this work as 
compared to 210 from more fortunate homes. 
A study of 4-H club enrolment records yields 
similar results. The same is true in regard to 
other types of organizations including churches 
and young people’s church societies. 
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The facts presented in these articles are a chal- 
lenge to the educational forces of the State in 
several directions. If a fair degree of education is 
essential for the improvement of a group’s condi- 
tion, as most educators hold, then our educational 
forces must more effectively reach a larger propor- 
tion of the marginal people. A larger percentage of 
the children of ability from such families must be 
induced to stay in school longer. More must be 
reached with 4-H club work, and the mothers must 
be given more aid through the home demonstration 
service and through public health work. The 
present rehabilitation program through relief 
agencies is helping with the problem some but it 
does not relieve other agencies of their responsi- 
bilities. 

The problem is not only one of reaching a larger 
percentage of the marginal group with the services 
in question but also a matter of devising a program 
which really meets their needs. Our school forces 
have not yet sufficiently wrestled with this ques- 
tion. This is especially true of the great and grow- 
ing body of rural youth for which agriculture has 
no need and especially of those coming from mar- 
ginal homes. The recent experimental educational 
work with out-of-school youth in a few counties is 
pointing the way to much needed programs in this 


field. 


Other than educational measures for dealing 
with the problem of our excessive marginal popu- 
lation are of course needed, measures like the ex- 
tension of the sterilization law to cut off the defec- 
tive family strains responsible for the more than 
12,000 feeble-minded in the State and the addi- 
tional thousands of near morons for which there is 
no place in present-day society ; measures for the 
encouragement of birth control among those un- 
able to care properly for many children ; measures 
for iniproving the economic situation, and meas- 
ures for making the church program more effec- 
tive. It is a problem which must be dealt with 
community-by-community, and county-by-county, 
as well as in state-wide policies. 
ginal families frequently migrate to town the 
problem is of concern to town and country alike. 


A better educational foundation is basic. Will 
educators rise to the challenge? Much of Vir- 
ginia’s future depends on the answer. 


Since the mar- 
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Waynesboro Public Schools 


By R. C. JENNINGS, Supervising Principal 


into three classes—public, private and 

parochial. The public schools have by far 
the largest enrolment and have made rapid 
progress along all lines for the past several years 
until at present they rank among the best in the 
State. 

The Waynesboro 
public schools have a 
rather unique adminis- 
trative set up. Theoret- 
ically, Waynesboro is a 
part of Augusta County 
and its schools are 
under the administra- 
tion of the county su- 
perintendent. However, 
in actual practice, the 
Waynesboro _ schools 
are administered as a 
separate division, the 
supervising principal 
acting as superinten- 
dent of all the town 
schools and also as 
principal of the high 
school. Waynesboro 
has a separate school 
board composed of 
three members _ ap- 
pointed by the town 
council, one member 
being appointed each 
year for a period of three years. This board is 
a body corporate and has the following personnel 
at present: C. K. Yancey, chairman; L. B. Deputy 
and F. M. White. The supervising principal 
serves as secretary to the board. 

There are four elementary school buildings and 
one high school building for the white children, 
and one elementary and junior high school for the 
colored children in the Waynesboro public school 
system. Of these buildings, the Jackson Primary 
building is the oldest. It was constructed in 1906 
at a cost of about $10,000. Six years later this 


[ine schools of Waynesboro may be divided 


R. C. Jennings 


building became crowded and the Jackson Gram- 
mar Grade building was constructed in 1912 at an 
approximate cost of $15,000. This building is 
joined on to the primary building and the two to- 
gether comprise what is now known as the Jack- 
son Elementary School. 

It was just one year later that the people of 
East Waynesboro were 
confronted with a con- 
gested school situation 
and were forced to be- 
gin plans for a new 
school building. These 
plans materialized with 
the completion of the 
Wenonah Elementary 
School in 1914 at a cost 
of about $40,000. In 
1930, this building be- 
came over-crowded and 
a modern, mostly fire- 
proof, eight room addi- 
tion was constructed at 
a cost of $25,500. This 
building is joined on to 
the old building and the 
two together comprise 
what is now known as 
the Wenonah Elemen- 
tary School. 

In the year 1921, the 
people of West 
Waynesboro, much to 
their surprise, found that their schools were full 
and overflowing again. They responded to the 
situation and constructed the present Woodrow 
Wilson High School in 1922 at a cost of $50,000. 
There has been a marked increase in the enrol- 
ment in the high school during the past five years 
and plans are under way for the construction of a 
new high school building in the near future. 

In the year 1921, the Rosenwald Colored School 
was constructed at a cost of about $11,000. 
In 1934, a two-room addition was made to this 
building and two years of high school work were 
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added to the seven years of elementary training. 

At the present time there are 640 children en- 
roled in the Jackson Elementary School under the 
instruction of fifteen teachers. The Wenonah 
Elementary School shows an enrolment of 575 
children with fifteen teachers. The Woodrow 
Wilson High School has an enrolment of 311 
pupils with nine full-time instructors and a 
The Rosenwald Colored School is 
manned by five teachers and has an enrolment of 
197 children. Not counting the supervising prin- 
cipal, this shows a total of 45 teachers and an 
enrolment of 1,723 children in the Waynesboro 
public schools for the present session—an increase 
of 576 in the past eight years. 

During the past twenty-five years Waynesboro 
has been compelled to build six new schools, an 
average of one building every four years. As in- 
dicated by the past, under normal conditions of 
growth, Waynesboro would need a new school 
building about this time. Due to the location of 
the DuPont Plant and other smaller factories 
here, bringing with them a great influx of people, 
the demand for a new school building is all the 
more urgent. An eleven acre lot has been pur- 
chased in West Waynesboro and is now being 
graded for an athletic field and suitable play 
ground. With the construction of a new modern 
high school on this lot in the next few years, 


librarian. 


Waynesboro will have a physical plant which will | 


_be not only sufficient to meet its needs for many 
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years but will be among the best in the country, 
one in which it may be proud to house its children 
for 180 days each year. 

The Waynesboro public schools are making a 
continued study of changing conditions with 
special emphasis on social changes and curriculum 
trends. Two of our teachers have done outstand- 
ing work on State committees on curriculum 
changes and all teachers, both white and colored, 
are studying and using the New Revised State 
Curriculum which was published last fall. 

In addition to the regular academic courses, 
our high school is offering home economics for 
girls and a complete business course which has 
been very popular and has trained many of our 
boys and girls in this field. At the present time 
the supervising principal and school board are 
making plans to introduce industrial arts and shop 
work for boys in the high school next session. 
We have reasons to believe that these plans will 
materialize. 

Two years of high school work have been 
added in the colored school, thus affording these 
children many additional advantages and oppor- 
tunities which they did not have a few years ago. 
Plans are being made to introduce industrial arts 
and shop work for boys along with several 
other classes, thus offering three years of high 
school work for the colored children next session. 

The Waynesboro school system is proud, and 


justly so, of its progress in health work. It occu- 


Wenonah Elementary School 
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Wilson High School and Jackson Elementary School 


pies a unique position in the State by having a 


full-time nurse and attendance officer. All school 
children besides being immunized against both 
smallpox and diphtheria, and besides having regu- 
lar physical examinations, have the services of the 
school nurse at school and also at home if needed. 

One of the most important factors in modern 
education is a good library. We now have a full- 
time, trained librarian 
libraries in the high school and the elementary 
schools. The number of books in the high school 
library has grown in the past five years from 250 
to 1,500. Few schools in the State have organized 


with well developed 


r 


catalogued libraries in 


the elementary grades. 


Probably the greatest 
progress that has been 
made in the Waynes- 
boro public schools has 
been in the personality, 
preparation and training 
of its personnel, the most 
important factor in any 
school system. Eight 
years ago there were 38 
teachers in the Waynes- 
boro schools, 24 of whom 
had less than two years’ 
college training and only 
two were college gradu- 
ates. At the present time 
there are 46 teachers in our system, including the 
supervising principal, three of whom have less 
than two years’ college training and nineteen are 
college graduates. This improvement in personnel 
has been a large factor in placing our high school 
on the accredited list of the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges—the highest 
accrediting body in the South. 

During these lean years of the depression our 
schools have kept out of debt and have been in 
session nine months every year. In spite of the 
increased enrolment and better qualified teachers, 

(Continued on page 330) 


Rosenwald Colored School 
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Awakening the Aesthetic Sense Through Poetry 
EFFECTIVE WAYS TO TEACH POEMS 
By SUE EIDSON JOHNSON, South Boston 


Adaptable to All Grades 


HILDREN need beautiful poems as a part 
of their daily work. In most children we 


find an inherent love of poetry; in others, 
this love is dormant and needs to be encouraged by 
the teacher who has herself learned to appreciate 
the moods and the feelings expressed in verse. 
Poetry, as akin to music, appeals to our emotions. 
To be the means of liberating these pent-up emo- 
tions of little children and of making them more 
alert and sensitive to the world around them is cer- 
tainly a worth while endeavor for every teacher. 
As Emily Selinger says: 


What joy to capture song from sound and send 
It throbbing through the hearts of men. 


We very often come in contact with those to 
whom no star dust has clung to their eyelashes and 
to whom even a poem of appealing beauty has no 
charm because they have not been taught, or rather 
guided, to appreciate poetry during their child- 
hood. The teacher who is to guide this apprecia- 
tion should have such a love for poetry and should 
appreciate it to such an extent that it will be 
keenly felt and carried out into the lives of her 


pupils. Thomas Aldrich Bailey wrote: 


You do poets and their song 

A grievous wrong 

If your own heart does not bring 
To their deep imagining 

As much beauty as they sing. 


Each day’s teaching may and should include 
some mention of poetry. Poems are a means of 
enriching the study of various subjects in the 
course of study. They may be correlated with 
other subjects but it is necessary, however, to have 
definite objectives for the teaching of the poetry 
itself. The chief objective should be the evidence 
of aesthetic enjoyment. 

The teacher must read a good many well- 
selected poems to the children. If she is enthusias- 
tic about the poem, herself, and has a well-modu- 


lated, pleasing voice, the spirit of the poem will 
show its effect upon the children. 

The sense of rhythm manifests itself at a very 
early stage. All children are susceptible to the lilt 
and jingle of Mother Goose rhymes. Poems may 
be chosen to stimulate the rhythmic sense, such as 
Field’s Wynken, Blynken and Nod, Tennyson’s 
Sweet and Low and others. Allowing the class to 
say familiar verses aloud is a good means to de- 
velop this sense of rhythm. Avoid, however, the 
“sing-songy” habit. Clapping the rhythm is also 
another good method of helping the children to 
feel the rhythm. This rhythmic response will be 
the framework or foundation for the development 
of aesthetic appreciation. 

Showing beautiful pictures to the children and 
playing beautiful musical selections are excellent 
means of refining taste, in general, and also of en- 
gendering interest in poetry. It is a good practice 
to allow the children, after playing several things, 
to decide what music fits a poem. For the poem 
Hush-a-Bye-Baby On the Tree-top Schumann’s 
Cradle Song may be played or Brahm’s Lullaby; 
or for The Rainis Raining All Around, by Steven- 
son, Mendelssohn’s The Raindrops, etc. The chil- 
dren may find suitable music for poems about 
soldiers, squirrels, a clock, a seesaw, etc. 

The children will very quickly respond to 
euphony, or the pleasing sound of words. The 
teacher may very simply explain the poet’s choice 
of beautiful words to express himself. She may 
call attention to “hard” or “soft” words, “pleasant” 
or “unpleasant” words. It is surprising how 
readily children may get a conception of just what 
she means. They will be able to sort out words 
with “pleasing personalities.” 

To make appropriate selections of juvenile 
literature, prose or poetry, it is necessary to have 
a very keen sense of discrimination and judgment. 
We should be extremely careful to give our chil- 
dren the best. Many of the so-called children’s 
poems have been conceived by adult minds utterly _ 
incapable of appealing to child thought. Indeed, 
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it is a true art which is entirely commensurate with 
all the requisites of excellent children’s poetry. 
Many of our most famous poets have written for 
children. The teacher should have a very thorough 
knowledge of all these truly great poems of child- 
hood which have an accepted place in the world’s 
literature. 

In the classification of children’s poems, there 
are many kinds. There are poems of lyric beauty, 
full of imagery and symbolism, such as Christina 
Rosetti’s Who Has Seen the Wind?, Stevenson’s 
The Wind, George Cooper’s Come Little Leaves, 
and others. There are seasonal poems, such as, 
October's Bright Blue Weather by Helen Hunt 
Jackson, What Is So Rare as a Day in June?, etc. 
There is an inexhaustible supply of lovely nature 
poems. Nature has always been a subject for 
poetic fancy to dwell upon and there are no more 
fascinating poems than those about flowers, trees, 
insects, moon and stars. Such subjects just seem 
to breathe with the beauty they possess. They 


give a pleasure which is surely akin to worship. 
If you have ever sat beneath the dome-shaped ceil- 
ing of a planetarium and heard the gasps of won- 


der as the operator turned on the stars, you will 
know that this is true. Children will naturally 
love such poems as Walter de la Mare’s The Moon, 
Jane Taylor’s The Star, etc. Dramatic and narra- 
tive poems also have their rightful place in the list. 
Many little poems for small children tell a story, 
such as, The Three Little Kittens by Herbert 
Heron, Field’s The Duel, etc. Every boy and girl 
should know Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and as they 
grow older they should study his Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and Evangeline. There should 
also be a place for “nonsense verse,” as it is very 
necessary to be able to appreciate the ridiculous in 
life. Such poems as Edward Lear’s The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat and The Duck and the Kangaroo, 
and Lewis Carroll’s The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter, the Lobster Quadrille, etc. are thoroughly 
wholesome and enjoyable. There are many poems 
which seem to fall in one or more classes, or in 
none at all, which the teacher will wish to teach. 
Many of Robert Louis Stevenson’s and of Eugene 
Field’s poems will clamor to be included; and 
others, especially Riley’s The Raggedy Man, and 
Little Orphan Annie, Fairy. Folk by William 
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Allingham, a Boy’s Song by James Hogg, etc. 
Carlyle’s poem, To-day, offers a quiet philosophy 
which even small children will enjoy. Silver Pen- 
nies by Blanche Jennings Thompson, (published 
by Macmillan) is an unusually attractive collection 
of modern poetry arranged in two groups, those 
that have been heard and enjoyed by children 
under ten and those more suitable for older chil- 
dren. There is an edition of good poems called 
One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls 
which may be bought at five and ten cent stores for 
ten cents. 

Much has been said recently concerning creative 
work in the schools, and we hear on every hand 
“creative art” and “creative music.” Little chil- 
dren should be given ample encouragement and 
opportunity for spontaneous expression. They 
love to attempt little verses and if the teacher sug- 
gests and guides with her more mature knowledge 
sometimes very gratifying results will be obtained. 
From their groundwork of appreciation in poetry, 
they already have some idea of rhythm, form and 
meter. It is a good plan for the teacher sometimes to 
give a first line, allowing the children to fill in with 
their own ideas for two-lined and four-lined 
verses. “Poets are not made” is true but the 
teacher can awaken interest and guide ideas. Such 
questions as “Don’t you think this line is too 
long ?” 
word here,” will gradually give the children a 
feeling of meter. Poems about various projects 
and subjects will be written by the children. My 
third grade pupils have very often written clever 
little verses with little or no suggestion from me. 

If poetry is taught by a teacher who really feels 
its importance, children will learn to love it. “To 
feel that a thing is beautiful and to know that a 
thing is beautiful—that is happiness.” 


, Or a Suggestion, such as “Let’s put in a 





WAYNESBORO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 328) 

the per capita cost of instruction has shown that 
the schools have been run wisely and economi- 
cally. The school budget for next year restoring 
the 5 per cent cut which all teachers received a 
year and a half ago has been passed by both the 
school board and the town council, thus insuring 
normal salaries for next session. 
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Introducing the Revised Course of Study in Rural Schools 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In Montgomery County we are making an effort for a gradual introduction of the Revised Course of Study. 
Realizing that its successful use necessitated such a plan, we felt that the public as well as the teachers and pupils 


would be benefited by a program of this nature. 


With the idea of overcoming grade barriers, the county-wide remedial reading program for the year was built 
up around the needs of the child as shown by results of test given September, 1934. 

The first article refers to a two-teacher rural school with formal grade set up at the opening of school and shows 
how the teacher carried out the county-wide program in preparing his pupils to meet successfully their needs and thus 


better equip them for handling the activity program. 


The second article deals with a rural one-teacher room and stresses the developing of attitudes toward the new 


Course of Study. 


ANNE HARRISON, Elementary Supervisor, Montgomery County. 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR A GRADUAL INTRODUCTION OF THE REVISED 
COURSE OF STUDY 


By E. L. KING, Ironto 


the procedure for preparing myself and the 

children in my school for adaptation of the 
revised curriculum and an evaluation of the work 
thus undertaken. My work has been carried on 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades of 
a two-room rural school. The Ironto school is 
located on the Virginian Railroad and a secondary 
state highway about twelve miles from the seat 
of Montgomery County. There are two small 
churches, two general stores and a post office in 
the community. The parents of the children are 
about equally divided in being dependent upon 
farming and railway employment for the earning 
of a livelihood. Other than the school there ‘are 
no public playgrounds or recreational facilities. 

After participating in discussions in the group 
meetings of the teachers of the county, consulting 
with the supervisor of the county schools and 
studying the tentative course of study, I came to 
the conclusion that the new curriculum could best 
be tried in my classroom by building up to the 
activity program from the old and formal methods 
of teaching that had been used in the past. 

The first thing that I did was to divide the 
children into groups or committees in reading. 
This division was made on the basis of the scores 
made on the Gates’ Silent Reading Tests which 
were given last September. The reading grade of 
the child thus obtained was the indicator for 
placing him on the grade level to which his ability 
entitled him. Parenthetically, I may say that 
there was a need for lowering as well as raising 


| SHALL attempt to give as briefly as possible 


pupils from grades in which they had formerly 
worked. 

A chairman was selected from each group to 
lead in the planning of work, guiding the work in 
study periods and conducting of drill work in his 
particular group. In each case the pupil showing 
the most possibilities of developing leadership 
was chosen as chairman of his group. A period 
was arranged in which all the groups were to par- 
ticipate in reading. At the beginning of the period 
a few minutes were devoted to general planning 
of work and introducing of new material when 
it was necessary. Following this each group 
planned its work for the period or took up what 
may have been left unfinished from the previous 
day’s work. Each day the entire period was given 
over to one group for the planning and the intro- 
ducing of new work. More time was left for 
individual instruction and guidance. At the end 
of the period a few minutes were devoted to sum- 
marizing the work done and to the evaluation of it. 
It was interesting to find how accurate and horrest 
pupil evaluation proved to be. I arranged to be 
with each group on successive days. When I was 
planning and working with one group, the other 
groups had pupil planning and work just as if I 
had been there with the group. Some time was 
devoted to reading for pleasure. 

The pupils enjoyed having short answer ques- 
tions or true and false questions on their reading 
as a form of drill work. I also provided Gates’ 
Silent Reading Exercises, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
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York City, for those who needed remedial work. 
In addition to the supplementary books and 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in our library, 


books have been obtained from the supervisor’s, 


office, the Montgomery County Library and other 
near-by school libraries. Booklets and bulletins 
were procured from available free material to 
give the children as wide a variety of reading 
material as possible. The Community League has 
raised enough money to purchase other books to 
meet the needs of the pupils. 


The main purpose of the procedure has been to 
take the pupils away from the aimless routine of 
taking the next story or the next few pages in the 
reading textbook. With such reading material as 
we had available, we planned our work from the 
language arts activities suggested in the new course 
of study. After we had become familiar with the 
work, we began to integrate all the language arts 
with the reading program. The interests of the 
children brought the step by step integration of the 
work in the different subject matter fields. 


The aesthetic nature of the child was given 
more attention due to the use of the suggested ac- 
tivities. The making of booklets, and time lines, 
reading for pleasure, making posters and graphs, 
developing periodicals and dramatizing are some 
of the activities that have been found to be most 
helpful in giving attention to the abilities of the 
children. 


I found that the informal classroom arrange- 
ment was most conducive to work on the program 
upon which we were entering. group 
assembled around a table had its own file case 
and reference materials as well as the equipment 
needed for carrying on the work of that group. 


Each 
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If I had the work to do over again, I would 
make more divisions of the pupils than I did the 
first time. Instead of placing the pupils in four 
groups of varying ability within the group I would 
place them so that each group would have mem- 
bers of more nearly equal ability and have as 
many groups as necessary. The children have 
learned to look more closely in their environment 
for materials with which to carry on activities 
If the groups had 


suitable to their grade levels. 


more nearly equal abilities, I believe there would 


be more opportunity for giving attention to 
individual differences. 

Following the adjustment of the language arts 
program was the integration of the subject matter 
in the social sciences. Again the activity program 
was resorted to in teaching the individual instead 
of teaching facts. We chose activities that were 
of interest to the children and interwove the work 
in the different subject matter fields. The study 
of people with reference to their environment has 
been the uppermost aim in training the children 
for revised courses of study. 

We have just about completed a unit of work 
on Health in the fifth grade. The interest of the 
group has been splendid, and I attribute it in part 
to the fact that we prepared for the work before 
we began. The children have learned where and 
how to find materials that are not available for 
the file cases. The direct teaching has been de- 
voted largely to individual guidance and instruc- 
tion. The children seem to have more interest in 
the activities than in the other work. They still 
have some desire to go back to the textbooks and 
work on so many assigned pages instead of work- 
ing out a problem by using information to be ob- 
tained from several sources. 





DEVELOPING PROPER ATTITUDES BY MEANS OF AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
By JOSEPH L. PLATT, Christiansburg 


ALTON School Number Two is located 

\\) in Montgomery County, Virginia, three 
miles east of Radford, on the Norfolk 

and Western Railway. The present school is con- 
structed according to a modern state-adopted plan 


and was built four years ago. In addition to the 
classroom there is a library, an office, and a work- 


room, A built-in cloak closet at the end of the 
classroom contains a ventilator shaft. 
Unfortunately, the only place for this building 
was a recess in a steep hill which allowed the 
school to be placed only six feet from the public 
road and ten feet from the hill. On one side there 
is a small lot of clay soil about fifty feet square. 





Much of this lot is taken up by the hill and a ditch 
used for draining the water flowing from the hill 
during rains, 

The community has approximately one hundred 
and sixty inhabitants most of whom earn their 
living by working on the railroad, in the shirt 
factory at East Radford, and farming. They 
are hard workers receiving very small compensa- 
tion, and many are dependent on relief work. 
There has been some sort of school in the com- 
munity for perhaps twenty-five years but the 
patrons still do not have magazines, good books, 
and daily newspapers in their homes. The men 
are often left at home to care for the housework 
and the children while the women work in the 
shirt factory. There are three cars in the com- 
munity, two radios, and no home is equipped with 
a telephone, electric lights, or running water. The 
public buildings are the school, a small store, and 
a church which is located next to the schoolhouse. 
The standard for personal and community clean- 
liness is very low. The attitude of the community 
toward the school is not co-operative. At the 
opening of the school year the patrons had no 
school spirit and as a whole still did not believe in 
furnishing their children schoolbooks, for most of 
them have completed only the lower elementary 
grades and have as occupations laboring jobs 
where manual labor and not education is required. 
Home government is enforced by means of “the 
hickory,” and this attitude, expected of the teacher 
also, makes teaching difficult. The greater num- 
ber of the pupils are two and three years over 
age for their present school grade. 

At the opening of school the pupils completely 
cleared the school grounds of weeds, rubbish, and 
other litter. The teacher learned that former 
teachers had encouraged them to work on the hill 
back of the schoolhouse and that during this time 
several tons of dirt had been removed. Made 
enthusiastic by the thought of a play ground, the 
pupils started grading the lot. Finding, after 
much work, that the job was too big for them, 
that project was discontinued. In order for this 
grading to be a success it was decided a stone 
retaining wall would have to be built between the 
building and the ‘road. 2 

At this time the pupils decided to hike to a 
District Junior League meeting to be held at 
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Radford State Teachers College. Most of the 
patrons gave their consent for the pupils to go 
after the purpose of the trip had been explained. 
On the way to Radford the group was very dis- 
orderly, but marked improvement was shown on 
the return trip. On reaching the college grounds 
the teacher explained again to the pupils the pur- 
pose of the meeting, stating that most of the 
schools in the county would be there. “We want 
to walk in,” the teacher reminded them, “and 
have the people say, ‘Who are those children? 
I believe they have a good school for they know 
how to act,’ not ‘That is the worst school in the 
county. The children do not remove their caps 
in the house, and anyone with manners would not 
talk while someone else is talking.” This plan- 
ning worked successfully. 

After the meeting the pupils were conducted on 
a tour of the college grounds and buildings by the 
teacher. The last two hours were spent using 
the playground equipment of the Campus Train- 
ing School. The experiences of the day were 
entirely new to the group. 

Upon returning to school considerable time was 
spent in writing reports of the experience. Those 
who made the trip were organized into four 
groups, each having its chairman, who planned 
reports on definite aspects of the trip. The work 
was spontaneous and the stay-at-homes felt that 
they had missed much. The group attitude was 
greatly improved by means of participation in this 
activity. 

The interest which the pupils had in trees dur- 
ing the fall months suggested a unit of work. 
Activities were planned with the pupils. How- 
ever, they were poorly prepared to work together 
because of community feeling among many of the 
families. This feeling was transferred to the 
pupils and shown by quarrels in the schoolroom 
to such an extent that this unit had to be con- 
cluded abruptly by means of letter writing activi- 
ties. A list of addresses was posted on the bulle- 
tin board to which the pupils might write for free 
materials to be used in making a tree chart. Pupils 
in the upper grade were drilled in writing busi- 
ness letters. 

A set of books was presented to the school and 
immediately plans were made with the pupils on 
the care and use of books. These and the free 
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reading materials were placed in the library with 
a class appointed librarian in charge. 

The school entered the county-wide program 
for American Education Week with participation 
of both patrons and pupils. Patrons made talks 
on the value of education, presented petition for 
water cooler, sponsored a supper the proceeds 
from which met the cost of the cooler with sani- 
tary bubbler and drain pipe, and viewed the school 
grounds with the idea of improving the play con- 
ditions. At a meeting called by them plans were 
made for grading grounds and building retaining 
wall. The pupils contributed their part of the 
activity by presenting a play, The Tree and the 
Child, choosing a committee to care for cooler 
and writing invitations to the supper. 

During December the pupils planned their own 
Christmas program, each child having a definite 
responsibility in carrying out the plans. 

Following Christmas a group of the older boys 
became interested in building a workroom from 
reading Clarence B. Kelland’s The American 
Boy’s Workshop. The possibilities of the room 
to be used for this purpose were discussed with 
the pupils and it was decided that the important 
points to consider in planning the workroom were 
good light and a height best suitable for the work 
bench to accommodate pupils of all grades. From 
the discussions plans evolved for the actual con- 
struction of the bench. Scale drawings and a bill 
of materials were made by the boys of the fifth 
grade. The county superintendent co-operated 
by having the school board furnish materials for 
the table. A lumber company using the pupils’ 
plans cut the lumber. The boys constructed the 
table after school hours. Most of the tools were 


selected and donated by a group of interested 
friends. 


These tools consisted of : compass, rul- 
ers, square, two hammers, brace, bits, pliers, hand- 
saw, coping saw, tin shears, scissors, wood chisel, 
paint, brushes, pocketknife, and different sizes of 
nails. They were arranged in convenient places 
chosen by the pupils who were made responsible 
for the care of the workroom. 

The first workroom project was the building of 
an acquarium which was made to meet the need 
for a place in which to keep the fish caught by 


the children. Environmental materials were used 
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as much as possible. The pupils secured more 
fish and water plants from a near-by stream. As 
the aquarium was balanced it was a puzzle to the 
pupils why the water was not changed and why 
plants were put in with the fish. A dip net for 
handling the fish was made and a rubber tube was 
obtained to be used as a syphon. A committee 
was chosen to care for the aquarium. The answer- 
ing of the children’s questions led to interesting 
study. 
The fifth, sixth and seventh grades next used 
the workroom for constructing bulletin boards. 
The materials were corrugated boxes and small 
strips of wood. Such materials as newspaper 
clippings, written work, pictures and stories from 
actual classroom work were exhibited. 
The pupils of the first grade showed an interest 
in houses after reading a story in their text telling 
how other children had built one. Consequently 
they were encouraged to build a model house in 
the workroom according to specifications set up 
by them. Two older boys were selected to super- 
vise the work. These first graders made co- 
operative stories about the activity which were 
written on the blackboard and. used as reading 
material. 
Since the beginning of the school year, with the 
aid of the supervisor, attitudes, habits, and appre- 
ciations hay* ¢eveloped to the point where definite 
units of work which are initiated may be carried 
to a successful conclusion by the children. 
The following outcomes have been accomp- 
lished by use of the Revised Course of Study: 
1. A changed attitude toward school work on 
the part of the patrons and pupils. 

2. The work of the children has become more 
spontaneous. 
The pupils are learning to take the initiative 
in planning work. 
Gains are being made in subject matter as 
shown by reading, 
writing, social studies and the use of practical 


the improvement in 
problems in mathematics. 
Practical applications of subject matter, such 
as hygiene, are being made by the children in 
their daily living. 

The way has been paved for future growth 
of the co-operation of school and community. 
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An Open Forum on the School Library 


By EDWIN E. WILLOUGHBY, Professor of Library Science, College of William and Mary 


HE school library is probably the least 

understood department of the school. The 

reasons for this are not difficult to discover. 
In the first place, especially in rural schools, it is 
frequently a new addition and neither administra- 
tor nor teacher has yet learned its true value. 
Again, the school library has come into the school 
with a body of traditions and practices which 
were developed outside the school and its methods 
are still in the process of being brought into com- 
plete harmony with those of the other departments 
of the school. 

The school librarian, then, must be ever on the 
alert to adapt her department to the rapidly 
changing methods of education. But, on the other 
hand, she must not play a purely passive role. 
The library came into the school as a successful 
institution and for it to lose its individuality would 
be a great loss. It must draw its inspiration not 
only from the advances in education but also 
from the advances in library science as they are 
made by libraries outside the school, by the public, 
college, university and special libraries. Few peo- 
ple more than the school librarian need to heed 
the Apostle to “prove all 
things ; hold fast that which is good” ; and, while 
the school librarian constantly seeks to adapt the 
library to the best practices of the school, she 
should with no less zeal strive, wherever it is 
desirable, to bring the practices of the school into 
harmony with the efficient school library. Above 
all, she should constantly endeavor to show every 
administrator, teacher, pupil and parent with 
whom she comes in contact how the school library 
can aid them in carrying out their part in the 
advance of education. 

That the librarian should learn more about the 
needs of the school and that the schoolman should 
know more about the school library has been al- 
most universally admitted for a long time. All 


admonition of the 
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too often, however, it has remained what the 
mediaeval theologians used to term a pious 
opinion—a belief which might well be held but 
which need not be acted upon. Last November, 
at the meeting of the School Librarians Section 
of the Virginia Education Association, it was 
decided to attempt to break down this inertia and 
to promote discussion by having a series of articles 
on the school library appear each month in the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Contributions from administrators, teachers and 
librarians—both within and without the school— 
from those working under difficulties in the small 
rural school, where the real battle for an advance 
in education in Virginia will have to be won, and 
from those working under more favorable con- 
ditions are equally desired. As to the form of the 
article: we are especially desirous of obtaining 
brief articles of about 750 words (one page of the 
Journal), for the brief article is most frequently 
read. Concreteness is desirable and non-technical 
language strongly preferred. Finally, wherever 
convenient, it is desirable that the article contain 
references to easily accessible materials, especially 
to free or low priced items, for further reading or 
use. 

If you have solved a problem or have a sug- 
gestion, your colleagues in other schools will no 
doubt be glad to hear of it. 

This is an invitation to participate in this 
attempt to help the school library to become a 
more vital force in the education of the future 
citizens of Virginia. We should like to hear from 
volunteers as early as possible. If there is a sub- 
ject which you care to discuss, will you inform 
the writer (the chairman of the committee of the 
School Library Section) in order that duplica- 
tion may as far as possible be avoided and that 
the order of publication of the articles may be 
arranged in a logical sequence ? 





Teachers Are In Demand 


Reports indicate three times as many openings in 1935 as 
there were in 1934. Especially need teachers for science, 
languages, commercial, manual training and athletics. 


Write for Details 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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RESOLUTIONS AT RECENT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 
District H, October 19-20, 1934 

We, the members of District H of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, wish to set forth the following as expres- 
sions of our sentiments and principles with reference to 
public education in Virginia. 

First, we wish to approve the resolutions which will be 
presented, for consideration, to the Virginia Education 
Association at its next annual meeting to be held in 
Richmond in November of this year. In doing this, we 
wish to give due credit to the committee that prepared 
this material. This committee is composed of G. Tyler 
Miller, Chairman, Forbes H. Norris, J. J. Brewbaker, 
Belle Webb, and Sudie E. Cowden. 

In addition to the above, we wish to add the following 
statement of principles and opinions : 

The recent depression has shown that the system of 
taxation in Virginia is neither adequate nor equitable. 
Children in various parts of the State do not have equal 
opportunities. The burden of taxes on estate is 
excessive ; yet the education of all its children is an obliga- 
tion of the State and some plan for securing a more ade- 


real 


quate income, to be more uniformly expended, is essential. 

Reasonable economies should be expected of school 
officials but they should not be effected in such a manner 
as to deprive childhood of its rights, nor should they be 
in conflict with best professional practices. 

The practice of political interference in the management 
of schools and in the selection of teachers is unreservedly 
condemned. 

We believe that Virginia teachers should enjoy a greater 
degree of security of tenure. 

Public education, through the secondary school, should 
be free. 


Teacher training institutions should diminish, to some 


extent, the emphasis upon methods of instruction and sub- 
stitute therefor subject matter material, selected for the 
purpose of giving the prospective teacher a better under- 
standing of society as she will find it and a greater ability 
to serve therein. 

We approve, in a general way, the plan of adult educa- 
tion now being organized under the auspices of a federal 
agency, in the hope that it may develop into a state-wide 
program, sponsored by state and local governments. 

We disapprove the false and misleading advertising cam- 
paigns now being conducted by radio and newspapers; and 
approve the adoption by Congress of a law placing more 
stringent regulations upon the manufacture and adver- 
tising of foods and drugs: a law that will, at least, make 


Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a 
promising beginner? Write, telling us about your- 
self. Many employers list all of their vacancies 
with us because they know that we select candi- 
dates carefully. We have filled educational posi- 
tions on three continents. Eleventh year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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it possible for the consumer to know when he is using 
commodities that are injurious to his health. 

We recommend instruction upon the ill effects of 
alcohol and narcotics and, especially, condemn false adver- 
tising on this subject. 

Character is the major aim of education and all activi- 
ties should be planned with a view to developing habits 
and attitudes of integrity, law observance, and intelligent 
participation in community affairs. 

We approve the movement now being fostered by 
religious and other social organizations to restrict the 
showing of indecent pictures. 

If a child comes to us with insufficient food or clothing 
we should make every possible effort to minister to his 
needs. 

We recommend that members of this association join 
professional groups, take professional magazines, and 
read professional literature. That they register and vote. 

To the people of Manassas and surrounding com- 
munities; to the student bodies; to the teachers; and to 
R. C. Haydon, superintendent of Prince William County 
schools, we express our sincere appreciation of their 
kindness and hospitality. 

To the officers of this association; to the members of 
the various committees; to those who participated in this 
program, and especially to those participants who are 
not members of this particular organization, we express 
our appreciation of their contributions to the success of 
this meeting. 

(Signed) C. H. STRADER, Chairman. 


District D, March 8, 1935 


We, the members of the resolutions committee for the 
general meeting of District D, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, submit the following resolutions : 

We wish to endorse in general the resolutions adopted 
by the State Association at its annual meeting last 
November, and particularly call attention to the following, 
the adoption of which we especially recommend : 


A. 

The Association reaffirms that the major part of local 
education costs should be borne by the State and pledges 
itself to support a program providing for a minimum 
school term of nine months with free textbooks and a 
minimum teachers salary of six hundred thirty dollars per 
annum. 

B. 

The Association indorses the concepts of education as 
set forth in the Tentative Course of Study for Virginia 
Schools; urges every teacher and school administrator to 
study and interpret them in the light of his classroom 
needs, so that all may be better prepared to direct the 
experiences of boys and girls and more nearly bring 
about a fulfillment of the true aims of education. 


c. 
We again urge the passage of a sound Retirement Law 
for the teachers of the State of Virginia, and we pledge 
ourselves to work earnestly and loyally to the end. 
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D. 

The Association urges that we place increased emphasis 
upon the teaching of safety and accident prevention; that 
we renew our efforts to give suitable and effective instruc- 
tion, both in the elementary and high school grades, re- 
garding the effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human 
body and the social organization; and that we teach our 
boys and girls the truth about war. 


E, 

The Association wishes to express its warmest apprecia- 
tion and thanks to Supt. Henry G. Ellis and to the princi- 
pals and teachers of the Petersburg City Schools for their 
cordial reception and careful provision for our comfort. 


F, 

The Association especially wishes to express to Miss 
Belle Webb, our district chairman, its sincere appreciation 
of her faithful service and capable leadership during the 
past four years. 

Respectfully submitted : 
FRANK J. CRITZER, Chairman. 


District F, March 9, 1935 

We,. the members of District F, Virginia Education 
Association, in annual meeting in Lynchburg, Va., March 
9, 1935, do hereby submit the following expression of 
opinion : 

1. That the next legislature of Virginia should assume 
a larger responsibility for the support and maintenance 
of schools than follows from the Minimum Education 
Program adopted by the last assembly. 

2. That we go on record as favoring the furnishing of 
free textbooks by the State. 

3. That the policy of some localities of reducing local 
school appropriations because of increased state school 
appropriations be severely condemned as unwise and un- 
just. We urge that the localities continue to assume their 
just responsibility for the maintenance, operation, and 
progress of the public school system. 

4. We voice our appreciation of the financial aid which 
has come to schools and teachers through the various 
emergency relief measures. 

5. Concerning the revised curriculum: 

A. We believe wholeheartedly that the program is a 
definite and significant contribution to the educa- 
tion of the youth of Virginia, that its possibilities 
are becoming increasingly evident as it is being 
utilized throughout the State and that it will con- 
tribute accordingly as superintendents and school 
boards, principals, supervisors, and teachers accept 
its challenge. We pledge our efforts toward a better 
comprehension and utilization of its possibilities. 

B. We urge that the State Department make available 
to the schools a more satisfactory means for obtain- 
ing reference materials listed in the course of study, 

C. It is our opinion that use of the Revised Curriculum 
should be limited to Grade VIII for one more year, 
thus providing the opportunity for a concentrated 
effort toward the unfolding of its possibilities. 

6. We strongly urge the adoption of some good plan 
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or plans of Group Health and Accident Insurance for 
teachers. . 

7. We believe that every teacher should be informed of 
the privileges and benefits and eligibility requirements of 
the Preventorium, but that the question of membership 
should be left to the discretion of the individual teacher. 

8. With reference to teacher appointment, we believe: 

A. That the welfare of the child should take precedence 
over marital status. ; 

B. That teachers of rural and town schools and of 
secondary and elementary schools with equal qualifi- 
cations should receive equal salaries where there are 
similar teaching loads. 

9. In consideration of the rapidly mounting cost of living 
as evidenced by the recent finding of the A, A. A. that 
14 Basic Commodities are 24 per cent above the established 
life “parity” level, we hereby appeal to those responsible 
for fixing teachers’ salaries to make fair and reasonable 
adjustment. ” 

10. It is the obvious duty of the State in conjunction 
with the teachers of Virginia to establish an actuarially 
sound retirement law to replace the inadequate and un- 
satisfactory law now in effect. 

11. That the active participation of the Trustees Asso- 
ciation in affairs of the Virginia Education Association is 
most desirable. 

12. We believe that every teacher in Virginia should 
be a member of the State Education Association. We be- 
lieve in strongly organized local units, each with a con- 
stitution and by-laws of its own. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, that each unit should determine its own questions 
regarding the needs of the particular association. 

13. Considering the fact that there is a small group of 
pupils in every school division attending the secondary 
school one, two, and three years, at the end of which time 
they have, in many instances, not one accomplishment to 
their credit, having exerted themselves in no wise except 
to exert a demoralizing influence on other pupils, we urge 
that school authorities study the question with the idea 
of providing means for correcting the situation. 

14. We recommend that the district sponsor a radio 
broadcast over a Virginia station, probably Roanoke, for 
the purpose of bringing to patrons of the district and 
people generally some conception of our aim and the ideals 
we are attempting to instill into the mind of pupils, and 
that we institute other worthy activities in the interest of 
appreciation of schools and better moral and financial co- 
operation on the part of the people. 

15. It is the desire of this group that the present option 
of districting the State be continued. 

16. That the present overloading of classes should be 
considered as an emergency measure only, and, as such, is 
condemned as harmful and insufficient. 

17. We voice our appreciation to Superintendent Fray, 
Superintendent Carmichael, Mr. McCullough, Principal of 
Robert E, Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg Teachers’ 
Association, and the Press for their contribution to the 
success of the meeting. 

Signed, 
E. E. TRENT, Chairman. 
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District C, March 15, 1935 


The teachers of District C, assembled in conference at 
Westhampton High School, express their great apprecia- 
tion to Governor George C, Peery for his efforts in behalf 
of public education. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the splendid work of 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, the members of his department and 
the State Board of Education in their efforts to revise 
and improve the program of public education. We would 
urge that they, also, consider the addition of departments in 
Art and Music as means of further enriching school 
living. 

To those members of the State Assembly who gave so 
freely of their time and influence in furthering the cause 
of education, we extend our sincere thanks. The educa- 
tional problems of Virginia are far from solved, however, 
and we urge their continued support of an adequate, state- 
wide retirement fund, and greater state aid to the local 
communities. 

We commend most highly the work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in recent months for the work in the Emergency 
Education Program. The highest praise is due those 
officials who have planned and administered that program. 
We urge a continuance of that aid as a means of pro- 
viding facilities for adult education and pre-school train- 
ing. 

We wish to make special mention of the high morale 
and fine spirit shown by the teachers during these last few 
years. Teacher organizations have shown themselves to 
be a power in molding an intelligent public opinion and 
in increasing professional growth. We would urge all 
teachers to become members as a means of stimulating 
civic and professional interests. 

To the officials and teachers of the Westhampton High 
School we wish to extend our heartiest thanks for the 
splendid hospitality and fine courtesy shown us today. 

FORBES NORRIS, Chairman. 


District J, March 16, 1935 


The following resolutions are submitted by the resolu- 
tions committee to District J of the Virginia Education 
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Association in conference at Charlottesville, Saturday, 
March 16, 1935. 


1. Resolved, that we express our appreciation to the 
program committee for the splendid program today, 
to the speakers and others taking part, and to the 
leadership of this school and vicinity for the splendid 
hospitality shown during this session. 

Resolved, that we continue our hearty support of the 
effort being made on all sides in the direction of 
making education more vital and more functional. 
Resolved, that we commend the fine work of educa- 
tional support of the various cooperating agencies of 
parent and teacher groups within our district. 
Resolved, that our teachers and administrators con- 
centrate more definitely upon a program designed to 
utilize more advantageously the increasing amount 
of leisure time of our population. 

Resolved, that we express our thanks to the Federal 
government for furthering the cause of education in 
its varied aspects. 

. Resolved, that District J co-operate with the Virginia 
Education Association in the matter of redistricting 
the State in the’ event the directors feel that such 
action would be of advantage to a greater number 
of teachers. 

Resolved, that District J hold its annual meeting in 
the fall rather than in the spring. 

Resolved, that District J, through Mr. H. L. Sul- 
fridge, institute a movement through necessary chan- 
nels to offer a safe and sound group plan of sick and 
accident insurance to our teachers. 

Resolved, that District J make provisions hereafter 
for a Trustees Department just as the State organiza- 
tion does. 

Resolved, that each teacher of District J study the 
proposed Retirement Law and on December 2, 1935, 
write the president of this district whether he or she 
favors or opposes such a law. 


D. N. DAVIDSON, 


Chairman. 


( Signed ) 





Book Reviews 


Civics AT Work, by Williamson and Ham. 


TWILIGHT AND Dawn, by R. E. Swindler. Christopher 


Publishing House, Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This small volume of poems, grouped as Songs of the 
Season, Twilight and Darkness, Friendship and Love, 
Love in Absence, and Childhood and Youthful Rhymes, is 
the story of the individual’s struggle against the blind 
forces and rapid changes in the life and social order of 
the past quarter of a century. Many of the poems cry 
out against the machine age and hope for the dawn of a 
better day when the finer rhythmic pulsations of a gentle 
human spirit will be our natural heritage. 

The poems are unaffected and sincere, touching the 
lives and aspirations of common folk and dwelling upon 
the spiritual beauty in everyday things. 


D. C. Heath 
Price, $1.16. 


This is an excellent textbook in elementary civics. The 
difficult and complicated material included under the head 
of vocational economic and community civics has been 
simplified and dramatized so that the young pupil will have 
an elementary but intelligent understanding of the forces 
Among other things, the 


and Company. 


at work in the country today. 
reasons behind the present depression, phases of the New 
Deal, the NRA, the proplems of the farmer, the laborer 
and the business man are covered in a simple but masterly 
way. The unit origination is followed, the style is lively 
and there are ingenious study helps that will please the 
teacher as well as the students. 
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Relax 
Recuperate-Rejuvenate 
You Can Do It So Reasonably at the 


HOTEL 
CHELSEA 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


EST in the “homey” atmosphere of the Chelsea. 
A vacation—even for a few days—will invigorate you. 
Lie on the broad sun decks and recuperate from 
winter colds. Come and enjoy our delicious food—that is 
specially selected and served in a beautiful dining room 
overlooking the sea. 
There is a grille and a bar. And all the entertainment of 
the hotel and Atlantic City awaits you, You’re only five 
blocks from the Municipal Auditorium. 
Here is the change you need and can enjoy at the Chelsea 
on the boardwalk at the low daily rate of 


$6 per person with meals 
$3 per person without meals 


Arrange now for a vacation at 


Hotel Chelsea 


Atlantic City, N. fF. 


On the Boardwalk at Morris Ave. 


JOEL HILLMAN 
J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 


Open all year 



































HOTEL 
Ton MARSHALL 


“Richmond's Host for Every Occasion ™ 


HOTELRICHMOND 


“ Overlooking Historic Capito! Square " 


HOTEL WMByrpb 


“ Opposite Broad Street Station " 


Hospitelity---C i Restful 
Splendid Service @ Garage Accommodations 


in Se ee 





























Good Quality 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 
At Prices You Want to Pay 
Complete Electric Department 

BE SURE AND SHOP HERE 


100 % Richmond-Owned With 68-Store 
Co-Operative Buying Power 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. Yiocann 





Send VERRA Fong Hats for Gooner and Blocking 
Por Spring and Vacati 


“OLD HATS MADE NEW” 
VERRA HAT WORKS, INC. 


Exclusive Hatters for 21 Years 
212 E. Grace St. - Richmond, Va. 
Dial 3-8074 


Mail Orders Given Prompt and Careful Attention 








Phones 2-2021 2-1574 2-9591 


CRrIER’ 
ODA 
ELGAR 


903 E-BROAD ST. 








VIRGINIA State Name, Flag, Seal, 


Song, Bird, Flower and Other Symbols 
By GEORGE E. SHANKLE, Ph.D. 


For the Virginian who wants in handy form the story 
of the origin and history of his state symbols and emblems. 
Illustrated with the flag, flower and bird in colors, and seal 
and state-house in black and white. 16p. 25c; discounts 
on quantities. 

The information is taken from Dr. Shankle’s State Names, 
Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers and Other Symbols. 
$3.50. Ask for description. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


950-72 University Avenue 








Summer Session 
AT 


VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 

First Term: June 17-July 22, 1935 
Second Term: July 23-August 27, 1935 
Courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates and 

to Degrees. 
For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 
JOHN W. BARCO, Director 
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PAPER 


William Byrd Press for all 


INCORPORATED 
School Requirements 


PriNTERS I 


Typewriter Paper 
College Annuals and Schoo! Catalogs Mimeograph Paper 


are Our Specialties Drawing Paper 


e Construction Paper 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
NEXT PUBLICATION . . « « Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. * 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
Richmond e Virginia RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











The Stuart Method makes Superior Typists 


and takes less time to do so than is usually needed to make 
only fairly good typists. This statement is based on the 
results of numerous tests. 


STUART TYPING 


Keyboard Mastery of the Vocabulary of Business 
by the High Frequency Word Pattern Method 


Book One and Book Two. Also Complete in one volume. 
Set of Forms for each book. Complete Teacher’s Manual. 


Teaches typing by a new method, but so simple and natural that 
you wonder why it was not made use of long ago. The equipment 
includes all the necessary drills, copy for timed tests, and forms. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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This new series has been 


STATE-ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


Such immediate recognition is an eloquent tribute to the quality of the 


er HEALTH ano 


SMILEY 


sens COROWTH SERIES 


Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of 


For your convenience the local adoptions in less than a month after pub- 
HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES is published in 


two editions The Health and Growth Series is a complete 
SIX-BOOK EDITION program in health education, comprising reading 
(pictured above) books and manuals for elementary grades from 3 
to 8. Instruction for the lower grades is in 
THREE-BOOK ; ; Pig ; Se 
narrative form, utilizing real-life situations as 

EDITION 
the approach; for the upper grades, the instruc- 

(for schools where a separate book . ; aia . 
for each grade is not required) tion is frankly expositional in type. 








lication, is a convincing record of excellence! 


Each edition is identical in 2 


content and illustrations. Each 


of the volumes of the Three- THE 


book Edition contains the ma- 


terial of two books of the MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Six-book Edition. 
60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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SHOPWORK ENRICHES 
KDUCATION 


The new era in education aims, above all else, to train all of our youth to meet 


effectively the problems of everyday life. 


A broad outlook is an important asset in meeting life’s problems, and shopwork, as 
much as any.-subject in the curriculum, broadens the outlook of young folk since it 
shows them vividly the problems that confront the 


| many in the world who perform manual work of 


some kind. 
°@) HOME 
SCH PWORK Whether the pupil is to be a lawyer, a doctor, a mer- 


chant, a banker, shopwork is of the greatest use to 
him in broadening his outlook and giving him a 


better understanding of his fellowmen. 


Not only is personal proficiency in manual skills an 
asset to every citizen; he should have a knowledge 
of manual work if he is to have the broad under- 
standing necessary to meet the world’s problems. 


No better contribution has come from the new 
education than this emphasis on the need of equip- 
ping youth with a knowledge and skill for manual 
tasks. 


Like the academic subjects, shopwork enriches the intellect, but it also does more. It 
trains the hand for the manual tasks that are a part of every homemaker’s life. 


No subject in the new education has met with a more cordial response than shop- 


work from the pupils themselves and from their parents. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 











